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LANGUAGE STUDY AND THE By 


HUMANITIES’ 


GoETHE once remarked that it was doubtful whether 
a person could really know his own language until he 
had learned another. If this is true of language, it 
seems equally true of the whole of a culture, for to 
evaluate one’s own culture a framework of reference 
is necessary, and this latter is most easily had from the 
study and understanding of another and foreign cul- 
ture. And by culture I have nothing long-haired in 
mind; I mean by the word what an anthropologist 
means: the sum total of the customs, habits, and values 
of a civilization. Or as Madariaga defined it in his 
“Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards”: “A combina- 
tion of qualities and defects” which determines na- 
tional acts, “the color, the scent, the shape” of a 
nation’s way of thinking and behaving.” 

If the assumption that culture must be the end of 
language teaching is a valid one (and this question I 


1Abstracted from an address delivered before the 
Modern Language Conference of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, meeting at the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor, April 25, 1947. 

Cited by I. L. Kandel, ScHoot anp Soctety, 64, Oct. 
26, 1946, p. 287. 


HAROLD A. BASILIUS 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


should like to see discussed much more extensively and 
objectively in the professional literature), then it is 
patent that we must give much more attention to get- 
ting more cultural content into the foreign-language 
program which is uniformly required of all students 
at most colleges and universities. Back in 1918 
Nicholas Murray Butler, then president of Columbia 
University, made his justly famous statement to the 
effect that “the chief purpose in studying French 
should be to gain an understanding and appreciation 
of France.” The same is obviously true of the other 
languages and cultures. As I see it, that must still be 
our chief objective today. I. L. Kandel puts it tersely 
this way (ScHoo, Aanp Socrety, as cited above) : 
“The study of a foreign language will fail in its pur- 
pose as a medium of cultural understanding unless it 
is directed to an appreciation of differences of national 
mentalities and of differences of modes of expressing 
human values.” <A majority of the profession would 
probably agree to this. It would, however, also ex- 
claim vociferously : “But we don’t have enough time to 
do the job!” 
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This is an old complaint and deals with a funda- 
mental question. The foreign-language requirement 
in most colleges and universities runs from two to three 


semesters. A few institutions require four, while in 
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philosophical concepts and systems than all collegiate 
departments of philosophy rolled into one. The ey. 
ture historians have amassed tremendous heaps of jp. 
formation and interpretations of the several cultures 








some few others there is no requirement. The mean, whose languages we profess. Much of this is usable, p 
I suppose, would run pretty close to three semesters invaluably so, in the introductory courses. The will ; 
or from nine to twelve semester hours. This consti- on our part to use it will radically change the tradi- I 
tutes about one tenth of the average total that is re- tional type of elementary foreign-language textbook , 
quired for an A.B. By the side of the other commonly and, heaven knows, it is high time it was changed. : 
conceded necessary components of a liberal education Thus to inerease the culture content of the elemen. ‘ 
such as orientation in the biological sciences, the physi- tary program entails, of course, a good deal of hard U 
cal sciences, and the social sciences, plus the approxi- work It means in the first place adapting complex l 
mately thirty to forty semester-hour major concentra- nq difficult materials such as geological and geo. te 
tion, plus voeational training of one sort or another, graphical data, economic, political, social, ideational, “ 
as, for example, the state certification needs of pro- ang historical phenomena and concepts to the level of - 
fessional teachers—by the side of these other require- the vocabulary, idiom, and syntax frequency lists, 
ments, one tenth of the student’s total available time After guch adaptations have been consummated, we sa 
for foreign languages is not at all bad. All of us, hati have to experiment with them. This means the . 
of course, would like more. Regardless of ideal con-  greation and repeated readjustment of syllabuses. The mw 
siderations, however, the chances seem pretty slim that jatter will be dependent also on the outcome of pains. a 
the actual situation is going to change materially. It taking attempts to measure achievement under the on 
seems to me that we are fairly compelled to think of the joy program by means of already existing instruments q 
foreign-language requirement in terms generally not nq the creation of new ones, when and as they are i. 
exceeding twelve semester hours. Hence, it will not jeded. ‘i 
do for us to say that we will give students a little To help make additional room in an already crowded Ez 
cultural content while they are learning the language program, so as to inerease the culture content, ail “a 
and then increase the dosage on the more advanced ‘cue Ge ‘oli adequate use of the research work of re 
levels. If I recall correctly, the late Algernon Cole- yet another body of allied experts, namely the linguists. ap 
man’s figures indicate that we lose about 85 per cent The phenomenal progress in our understanding of the “i 
of our foreign-language students after they have com- basic structures of the various languages which hu tes 
pleted the required courses. This happens in most resulted from recent linguistic research has to date ob 
cases not because students do not want to continue but hardly affected elementary foreign-language instruc- eu 
because the time limitations of their programs simply tion. We are for the most part still teaching gran- gr: 
prevent them from so doing. This appalling mortality mar and syntax according to the plan of Latin gram- wo 
at the end of three semesters indicates that we must at mar established in the middle ages. Robert Hall, Jr, ho 
all costs inerease the culture content of the required of Cornell, recently of Brown, illustrated the structure pr 
courses. By culture content I do not mean merely principle onutiad hn ties inflection of thee: Katia nous’ str 
introducing into a language textbook the price of eggs and Charles Fries, of Michigan, did a similar thing in dig 
in Moscow, Paris, or Buenos Aires, or some amusing more general terms and with reference to American ha’ 
anecdote about Frederick the Great and his windmill. English.‘ A broad theoretical treatment of the sub- ors 
I have in mind rather the kind of thing that William ject is that of Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, suc 
Hendrix and Walter Meiden have attempted in their “Qutline of Linguistic Analysis” (Baltimore, 1942). to 
“Beginning French, A Cultural Approach” (Boston, But who of us has as yet attempted a systematic appli- Tae 
1940), or, on a different level, what H. G. Wells ac- cation of these new principles to the teaching of Eto 
complished in his “Outline of History.” The profes- modern foreign languages to the end of simplifying tha 
sionals sneered at Wells’s book as being superficial, and abbreviating this process? Mario Pei (“Lan- goa 
too imaginative, and hence not at all historical, what- guages for Peace and War,” N. Y., 1945) and Fred- eou 
ever that may mean. But the really good profes- erick Bodmer (“The Loom of Language,” N. Y., 1944), pos 
sionals feel quite differently about it, as, for example, to mention only two well-known instances, have charted ae 
Arnold J. Toynbee, who continues to regard the Wells the path, although in only very general terms; but tha 
book as one of the significant historical achievements it is now up to us to carry on and eventually to get we 
of our day. The same is in my opinion true of Will req: 
Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy,” which, though 3‘*Classical Latin Noun Inflection,’’ Classical Phi- mo} 
lology, 41 (1946), 84-90. ally 


much maligned by professionals, has probably brought 


: : : ‘ 4‘‘Tmplication of Modern Linguistic Science,’’ College 
more of the American masses into contact with basie 


English, 8, March, 1947, 314-320. ms 0 
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the new technique into the textbooks and classrooms 
of our elementary program, 

So much for the required program. There still 
vemain the questions of what we might do to tempt 
students to continue with us beyond the requirement. 
And, of course, I am not thinking here of our majors. 
I assume that we have done infinitely better in train- 
ing them than we have in training the large numbers 
of students who take only the required courses. I 


| realize, of course, that the training of majors can be 


improved and I fervently hope that it will be, partieu- 
larly in this respeet that, when our majors go forth 
to teach, they may have learned from us a better goal 
and better methods to achieve the goal than we had 
when we began our professional careers. 

If the goal of our required program has been an 
understanding of the foreign culture, then it seems to 
me that a battery of short courses beyond the require- 
ment which aimed in the same general direction would 
attract an ever-inereasing number of students. See- 
ond-semester sophomores, juniors, and seniors ean fre- 
quently find room for an additional two-hour or even 
a one-hour course, if the course promises something 
useful. In foreign languages the traditional type of 
postrequirement course which deals with a period or 
some writer and his works and the orientation of which 
is generally historical often lacks this promise and 
appeal. It seems to me that we might well experiment 
with some new-type courses at this level. Their con- 
tent would be general rather than specifie and their 
objective, the extension of the understanding of the 
culture by means other than historical and _ biblio- 
graphical considerations. Above all, these courses 
would be comparatively short, at most two semester 
hours, so as to permit of inclusion in the crowded 
programs of busy juniors and seniors. This may 
strike some as being unprofessional and lacking in 
dignity and in aeademie worth, particularly since I 
have suggested eourses of nonhistorical and nonbiblio- 
graphical orientation. But I simply do not think that 
such traditional orientations are always indispensable 
to effective undergraduate teaching. As a matter of 
fact, they are sometimes the reverse because they tend 


_ to aim in the direction of training for research rather 


than broad eulture, and this latter must be the chief 


» goal for our nonmajors. Regardless of whether the 


courses I suggest lack what is called dignity, I pro- 


F pose them, nevertheless, on the principle that there is 


more rejoicing in Heaven over one sinner who repents 
than over ninety-nine who are saved. Every student 
we induce to take a single course with us beyond the 
requirement is a gain for the cause, and I am much 
more concerned about the cause than about tradition- 
ally and arbitrarily defined professional standards. 

Our greatest sin of omission in the past, however, 
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and, by the same token our greatest present opportun- 
ity to bring our subject to bear more effectively on 
larger number of students, is the literature-in-transla- 
tion type of course. Every college and university 
eatalog lists courses of this kind and they are usually 
given by English departments. This sort of enter- 
prise reflects great credit on the vision and sagacity 
of English departments, who saw an opportunity to 
serve an educational need and implemented it. To 
have missed the chance, or worse, to have ignored it 
out of a false pride, redounds distinetly to our dis- 
eredit. I was struck years ago by the oft-repeated 
query of sensitive and serious students who had had 
no opportunity to study German as to why they could 
not get someone professionally trained in Goethe or 
Nietzsche to read and interpret these men with them 
in English. The question struck me as being extra- 
ordinarily intelligent and to the point. All foreign- 
language departments could well make the practical 
answering of the question a major objective. 

The literature-in-translation courses also offer a 
fine opportunity for dissolving the self-imposed Olym- 
pian isolation of foreign-language departments from 
the rest of the institution. After all, many students 
are avid for a better understanding of the art of 
literature, but as a rule they go to their English pro- 
fessors for satisfaction because we in our haughty 
grandeur have closed our doors to them. We have 
said in effect: If you cannot read foreign authors in 
their original languages, you will have to do without 
instruction on them, at least from us. 

And has not our self-imposed isolation also cut us 
off from the art, the history, the music, and the phi- 
losophy departments? These subject-matter fields to- 
gether with ours constitute the Geisteswissenschaften, 
that is, the humanities or human studies. Theoreti- 
cally their concern is with the peculiarly human 
phenomena as opposed to those which are more physi- 
eal, biological, or social. To what extent have we 
sought systematic co-operation with these departments 
for the more effective teaching of our subject? To 
what extent do we complement our own specialized 
knowledge by systematic study of these other corollary 
areas? Are we who profess literature, for example, 
able to make our presentation within a combined 
framework of all the other major arts, of speculative 
thought, and of the history of ideas? If not, then our 
presentation is in danger of being lopsided and our 
interpretation of cultural values a false and hence 
socially dangerous one. We make just another con- 
tribution to that awful feeling of frustration that 
characterizes so many of our undergraduates who sense 
that, although we know such a prodigious lot about so 
many things, we actually know so little about basic 
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things; so little, for example, that we cannot do much 
to halt the creeping paralysis of so fateful a notion 
as the inevitability of the third and last world war. 
None of us can, of course, become a walking en- 
cyclopedia of the humanities of which we profess only 
a part. Ideally, however, we must strive to be just 
that and also to communicate that ideal to our stu- 
dents. Practically, we can also approach a solution 
to the problem through setting up and giving co-opera- 
tively taught courses in the broad area of the humani- 
ties. Working out the syllabuses for such courses co- 
operatively and teaching them co-operatively is a rich 
educational experience for any staff. And we who 
profess foreign cultures have an indispensable con- 


icekhig-s o- ae 
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tribution to make to them. The survey course marked 
the beginning of this news-type venture but fortyp. 
ately we are now past that necessary and clumsy first 
stage. We know now that the survey course which 
lumps the data in one package is not much of an jm. 
provement over the assorted packages of data pre- 
sented in isolation in the more traditional courses. 
Packages of data simply are not the answer. It js 
interpretation that our students need, interpretation 
within some commonly agreed upon framework of 
reference. Our task is to establish the framework and 
then get it into the classroom. I think the job can be 
done. We teachers of foreign cultures and of the hu. 
manities must become an integral part of the process, 





THE FUNCTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 

TIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND 

Next to the problem involved in the provision of 
secondary education for all up to the age of 15 and 
the recruitment and preparation of teachers, the fu- 
ture of higher education is occupying considerable at- 
tention among educators in England. A number of 
studies have shown that a far larger proportion of 
youth is capable of profiting from university educa- 
tion than there is room for at present. The Barlow 
Commission’s report has pointed out that the nation 
will need to train more scientists than the number now 
available and recommended that enrollments in the 
universities should be doubled in ten years. Little ean 
be done under present conditions, when prospective 
scientists cannot be accommodated and science depart- 
ments are overcrowded. The result is that the major- 
ity of students are now found in arts departments. 
This raises another problem—to find employment for 
the arts graduates for whom the opportunities in the 
past and at present are limited. In a recent letter the 
director of the appointments board of the University 
of London proposed that employers in commerce and 
industry should consider the possibility of finding 
places for arts graduates. As contrasted with the 
United States, the expansion of opportunities for 
higher education in England and, in fact, in most 
countries raises the issue of the absorptive capacity 
of a nation for university graduates. In general the 
provision by universities of new types of semipro- 
fessional courses is not seriously considered in Eng- 
land and for some time is not likely to be welcomed. 

Unless the funetions of higher educational institu- 
tions are given greater consideration and from the 
broader social point of view, the danger of overpro- 
duction of university graduates will not be avoided. 
For the present it is proposed to double the number 


of students in the next ten years. This will mean an 
extensive building program in the provincial univer. 
sities, the raising of several university colleges to uni- 
versity status, and the possible creation of new uui- 
versities such as are planned at York and Stoke-on- 
Trent. At a recent conference of the Campaign Com- 
mittee for the Expansion of Higher Education the 
following resolutions were passed : 


That higher priorities must be given for man-power 
and building materials for building university and tech- 
nological institutions, and that conditions of service of 
staff at universities and technical colleges should be so 
improved as to attract the necessary numbers; 

That full maintenance grants should be given to all 
students regardless of means. As a first step the Gov- 
ernment should transfer a sum equivalent to that now 
spent on fuller education and training grants for ex- 
servicemen for the benefit of all candidates. 


Such a program involves the increased provision of 
funds, and today government is the only source. In 
England as in the United States, this at once raises 
the question of control. Up to the present, however, 
there have been no indications that the University 
Grants Committee, created after World War I, will 
be disposed to exercise undue interference with the 
universities.—I. L. K. 


A SPECIAL MEETING ON THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Aw attempt is being made by persons particularly 
interested in the history of education to examine the 
present status and future role of this subject in 
teacher education. Accordingly, a temporary ¢ol- 
mittee, with R. Freeman Butts, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, as chair- 
man, has issued an invitation to all persons “who 
study and teach in the field” and who plan to attend 
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the AASA convention to attend a special meeting, 
February 24, at 1:30 P.M. in the Committee Room 
of the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City. The meeting 


marked 
fortun. 


sy firs P : 

ea has been approved by the National Society of Col- 
on in lege Teachers of Edueation and will not conflict with 
ta pre. the program of that organization. 


The main feature will be a panel discussion of the 
following topics: The Status of the History of Edu- 
cation in Undergraduate Programs; The Status of the 
History of Education in Graduate Programs; The 
History of Education in Social Foundation Courses; 
Avenues for the Publication of Research in the His- 
tory of Edueation; and The Need for a Permanent 
Organization in the History of Education. The 
speakers will be: Dr. Butts; John S. Brubacher, Yale 
University; Edgar W. Knight, the University of 
North Carolina; Arthur B. Moehlman, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Harold Benjamin, University of 
Maryland; Claude Eggertsen, University of Michigan; 
Archibald W. Anderson, University of Lllinois; and 
Richard E. Thursfield, University of Rochester 
(H. ¥.}. 
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The panel discussion will be brief enough to make it 
possible for all who attend to participate. 


A NOTE OF DISSENT 


Despite the widespread approval of educators and 
the public at large of the basic recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Edueation (I. 
L. Kandel labeled the report “An Epoch-Making Re- 
port,” ScHooL AND Society, January 10), there can 
be heard an occasional voice of dissent. In an ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Chicago, December 30, 1947, Arthur S. Adams, pro- 
a“ vost of Cornell University, conceded that “some gov- 
In ernmental aid may undoubtedly prove most necessary 
and desirable to insure the solution of this problem” 
(financial support of graduate education), but in- 
sisted that “there are other and important steps that 
should be taken at least concurrently.” 
Continued Dr. Adams: 


power 
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... I believe that the universities themselves, by mak- 
ing a thorough reappraisal and reorientation of the 
graduate program, can do much to make it more effective 
and to provide a fair proportion of the funds necessary. 
I believe also that industry, which certainly benefits from 
professional seientifie study, should assist in meeting the 
cost. As is well known, a number of prominent indus- 
tries already do this and do it without imposing any 
restrictions whatsoever upon where the individual shall 
undertake employment. If in the end the measures 
undertaken by universities and industry should prove 
inadequate to meet the need, governmental support might 
be given through the media of scholarships and fellow- 
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ships to those individuals who have fully demonstrated 
their ability and promise of further achievement. 

I do not believe, however, that it would be good for 
science education or the nation for the government to 
undertake the whole financial support of insuring ade- 
quate scientific personnel resources. In my opinion, it 
has become too much the fashion to look to government 
for money to svlve all problems. I believe that the 
surest and best solution lies in the strength of the indi- 
vidual student, the individual professor, and the indi- 
vidual university, with only such governmental. partici- 
pation as is needed as a last resort. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDY IN 
ARGENTINA 


CAMERON D. EsauG3, senior specialist in the Amer- 
ican Republics Section, Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, has 
sent to ScHOoL AND Society an announcement of two 
scholarships in Argentina that were only recently 
made available by the United States-Argentina Cul- 
tural Institute. The scholarships, each consisting of 
free tuition in an Argentine university from July to 
December, 1948, steamship passage from New York 
City to Buenos Aires and return, and a cash award 
of $750 (U. S. eurrency), are obtainable under the 
following conditions: 

These scholarships will be awarded by the Scholarship 
Committee of the United States-Argentine Cultural In- 
stitute to the two North American students of either sex 
under 30 years of age who are enrolled in a college or 
university in the United States and who submit the best 
essay of approximately 400 words in Spanish on the 
topic, ‘‘What Is the Most Effective Way to Promote 
Social and Cultural Relations between the United States 
and Argentina?’’ Due to pressure of time, these essays 
should be submitted at the earliest possible date, April 
30, 1948, being the deadline. 

Other important requirements are that the winner shall 
have sufficient command of Spanish to profit from in- 
struction geared to native linguistic facility and shall 
submit to the Scholarship Committee two reports—one 
at the end of September and one not later than January 
31, 1949. 


For detailed information write immediately to the 
United States-Argentina Cultural Institute, 1815 Q 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE SECOND DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
EDUCATOR’S AWARD 


For the second time the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society announces its Educator’s Award of $1,000. 
It will be given “for the most significant contribution 
to education written by a woman during the years 
1946-1947-1948.” The latest publication date that 
will be considered is April 1, 1948. The following 
statements cover the conditions of the award: 
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The publication chosen may be investigative or crea- 
tive. However, the original intent of the award was that 
it should encourage educational research. Therefore, the 
Panel of Judges will be urged to give special attention 
to the evaluation of investigrative publications. 

Because of the current crisis in education, special con- 
sideration will be given to research in the selection of 
teachers and vital contributions to the education of 
teachers. However, in making the award the quality of 
the study, the probable extent of its influence, and its 
ultimate effect upon the improvement of techniques of 
selection and teacher education will be balanced against 
other factors of similar and equal importance to edu- 


cation, 


Recommendations of works to be considered may be 
made in a letter addressed to the Delta Kappa Gamma 
National Headquarters, 804 Littlefield Building, Aus- 
tin, Tex., attention: Chairman, Panel of Judges for 
Edueator’s Award. 


Notes ad News 
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THE EDGAR A. AND FREDERIC BANCRop? 

FOUNDATION AWARDS AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Unver date of January 15, Columbia University 
announced the establishment of the Edgar A, ond 
Frederic Bancroft Foundation through which awards 
of $2,000 each for thé two best books in the field of 
American history will be granted annually, beginning 
this year with a selection based upon books publisheJ 
during 1947. The awards will be made “for outstand. 
ing works in biography, diplomacy, or internationg| 
relations and will be made only for those years during 
which books of sufficient importance have appeared,” 

Selections will be made by a jury of three persons 
drawn from outside the university, with Douglas 
Southall Freeman, historian and editor of the Rich. 
mond (Va.) News Leader, as chairman. Four copies 
of each book to be considered should be sent to the 
attention of Harold W. Bentley, Columbia University 
Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
February 16: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Tom L. Poprsoy, comptroller, the University of 
New Mexico, has been named to sueceed John Philip 
Wernette in the presidency in June. Dr. Wernette’s 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
December 15, 1945. 


WituiAmM R. Ross, professor of education and 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, Colorado 
State College of Education (Greeley), succeeded 
George Willard Frasier as president, January 1. Dr. 
Frasier, who has held the presidency for 23 years, 
is on leave of absence until June, when he will return 
as professor of education. 


Cart F. WirrKke, dean, College of Arts and Sei- 
ences, Oberlin (Ohio) College, will sueceed Wilbur 
W. White as dean, Graduate School, Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland 6), March 1. Dr. White’s ap- 
pointment as president, University of Toledo (Ohio), 
was reported in ScHooLt AND Society, November 22, 
1947. 

KENNETH CarL StrerBiG, former assistant prin- 
cipal, Riverside School (New York City), has been 
appointed dean, Weylister Junior College (Milford, 
Conn.). 


RicHarD Boyp BALLou, associate professor of edu- 
eation and child study, Smith College, will succeed 


V. T. Thayer as educational director, Ethical Culture 
Schools (New York City), when the latter retires, 
June 30, as reported in ScHOoL AND Sooctrery, April 5, 
1947. 


LEonarD O. ANDREWS, assistant director of super- 
vised teaching, Indiana University, has been appointed 
director of student teaching and field-laboratory ex- 
perience, the Ohio State University, to succeed Fred- 
erick C. Landsittel, whose retirement was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 19, 1947. 


DonaLp H. Horton, a member of the staff of the 
department of speech, Indiana University, has been 
released from his teaching duties to serve as super- 
visor of conferences and institutes in the division of 
adult education. 


RutH HovGuton, a member of the staff of the 
foreign-student program of the American Friends 
Service Committee in New England, will succeed 
Katharine S. Doty, assistant to the dean in charge 
of the occupation bureau, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, as director of the bureau, when Miss Doty 
retires at the close of the ucademic year after 27 years 
of service. 


Haroutp ALLAN GIBBARD, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of sociology, University of Kansas, 
was reported in ScHoon anD Society, July 20, 1946, 
has been appointed head of the department of sociol- 
ogy, West Virginia University. Dr. Gibbard, who will 
assume his new duties, July 16, sueceeds Thomas L. 
Harris, who was retired in June, 1947, after 26 years 
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of service. The administrative work of the depart- 
ment is being handled by a committee of the faculty 


in the interim. 


(CHARLOTTE DAMEREL, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), will suc- 
ceed J. Peachy Harrison as professor of chemistry 
and head of the department, when the latter retires 
in June after 25 years of service. Walter Golz, di- 
rector of music, will also be retired in June after 19 
years of service. John N. Yarnall, assistant professor 
of English, has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship. Ralph W. Stone, retired state geologist 
with the Pennsylvania Topographic and Geological 
Survey, has been named visiting lecturer in geology, 
and Mrs. Robert A. Evans has been appointed in- 
structor in biology. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) under date of 
February 8: Benjamin Palmer Whitaker, professor 
of economies, has been named Armstrong professor 
of economies, and Joseph D. Doty, professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the department, Bigelow pro- 
fessor of history. Promotions have been granted to 
Cecil W. Byers, from lecturer to assistant professor 
of physies; Henry J. Swanker, from instructor to 
assistant professor of chemistry; and Harold C. 
O'Neal, from instructor to assistant professor of 
library science. Leaves of absence for one or two 
semesters during 1948-49 have been granted to: Wil- 
liam W. Bennett, professor of economics and chair- 
man of the department; Philip L. Stanley, professor 
of philosophy; Orin J. Farrell, associate professor of 
mathematies; Alan C. Seott, associate professor of 
biology; and Buren C. Robbins, assistant professor 
of speech, radio, and the theater. 


Aone changes in staff in the division of biological 
sciences, the University of Chicago, are the following, 
according to a report sent to ScHoon anp Socrety by 
L. T. Coggeshall, dean, School of Medicine, under date 
of February 4: appointments, Theodore B. Rasmus- 
sen, professor of neurosurgery (effective October 15, 
1947) ; Elwood Vernon Jensen, research associate (as- 
sistant professor) in chemistry, department of sur- 
gery (effective November 3, 1947); and Duke Cho 
Choy, instruetor and resident in pediatries (effective 
January 1). Earl Alison Evans, professor of bio- 
chemistry and chairman of the department, was 
granted a year’s leave of absence to aecept a foreign- 
service appointment with the Department of State, 
effective November 1, 1947. 


¢. MILDRED THOMPSON, dean, Vassar College, who 
will retire, July 1, has been appointed consultant in 
education and professor of history, University of 
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Georgia. Miss Thompson, who will take up her new 
duties at the opening of the academic year in the 
fall, will serve under Alvin B. Biseoe, dean of fac- 
ulties, and will consult with all academic deans and 
the director of student affairs. She will also work 
with Raymond R. Paty, chancellor of the University 
System, on general curricular problems and will visit 
other units of the system—junior colleges, colleges for 
Negroes, and the two women’s colleges—for study and 
consultation. 


THE following visiting professors and lecturers are 
conducting courses in Princeton University during the 
spring term: professors, Henry H. Price, Wykeham 
professor of logic, Oxford University (England), di- 
recting a new course in the department of philosophy; 
P. D. Devanandan, professor of history of religions, 
United Theological College (Bangalore, India), teach- 
ing a course in the department of religion; and Witold 
Hurewicz, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Kurt Reidemeister, of the Institute for Advanced 
Study (Princeton), courses in mathematics. Rafael 
La Pesa, of the University of Madrid, is visiting asso- 
ciate professor of Spanish. Lecturers include: Rich- 
ard B. Morris, history, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, November 22, 1947; 
Claude F. Zobell, of the University of California, 
biology; Rensselaer W. Lee, professor of art, Smith 
College, art and archaeology; and two practicing 
engineers, Peter B. Gordon, of New York City, and 
Frank C. Spencer, of Cranford (N. J.), in the School 
of Engineering. 


Sipney P. CoLowick, associate in the division of 
nutrition and physiology, Public Health Research In- 
stitute (New York City), will assume new duties as 
associate professor of biological chemistry, College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois, April 1. 


Lynn TowNSEND WHITE, JR., president, Mills Col- 
lege (Oakland 13, Calif.), was recently elected to 
membership on the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies for a four-year term. 


Recent Deaths 

Liza M. O’NEALg, chairman of the department of 
decorative art, University of California, died, Febru- 
ary 2, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. O’Neale, 
who was an authority on ancient and modern textiles, 
had served the university since 1930. 


Epwin H. Wriacut, professor emeritus of fine arts, 
Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), died, February 6, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Wright had served 
the college as assistant professor of engineering 
(1918-22), associate professor (1922-26), professor 
and head of the department of civil engineering 
(1926-30), and professor of fine arts (1930-43). 
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Francis JOSEPH HEMELT, associate professor of 
English language and literature, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), died, Febru- 
ary 9, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Hemelt 
had served the university as instructor in English 
(1912-20) and in the associate professorship (since 
1929). 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS COLE, retired professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Purdue University, died, Febru- 
ary 9, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. Cole 
had served as instructor in mechanical engineering 
(1903-05), University of Maine, and in the professor- 
ship at Purdue University (1906-42). 


Francis Morton CurRigrR, associate professor of 
German, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died, 
February 11, at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. 
Currier had served the institute as instructor in Ger- 
man (1918, 1928-37), assistant professor (1937-39), 
and associate professor (since 1939). 


JosepH Hipy James, retired professor of chemical 
engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh 13), died, February 12, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Dr. James had served as assistant professor 
of textile chemistry (1902-05), Clemson (S. Car.) 
Agricultural College, and professor of chemical en- 
gineering and head of the department (1905-38), 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Lorton V. Buree, director of teacher education, 
Western Michigan College cf Education (Kalama- 
zoo), died, February 15, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Dr. Burge had taught in Kentucky and at the State 
Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.) before going to 
Western Michigan College of Education. 


Coming Events 


A SYMPOSIUM, under the auspices of the Atlantic 
City Forum and the John Dewey Society, will be held 
in the auditorium of the Junior High School, Atlantic 
City, at 2:30 P.M., February 22. The topie to be 
discussed, which is based on the Ninth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, “Intercultural Attitudes in 
the Making,” is “Intercultural Education: A Road 


Shorter Papers. 
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to Peace.” The speakers will include William Heayj 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of education, ang 
George S. Counts, director, division of foundations of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, anq 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Balti. 
more. 


THE Educational Press Association of America wij] 
hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, February 24. The program will en. 
brace discussions, a general session, a business meet. 
ing, a luncheon forum, and a press conference. 


SponsorED by the National Foundation ‘for Ip. 
fantile Paralysis, a special conference on education 
in orthopedic hospitals and convalescent centers yill 
be held at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantie City, Feb. 
ruary 26-27. It is believed that this is the first time 
that the “forgotten men and women of education’— 
teachers of the physically handicapped—will be 
gathered together to share their experiences and to 
work out with hospital administrators, physicians, 
and school leaders a program for improved education 
in these institutions. The findings of a survey, con- 
ducted by Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, 
New York University, and Amy Hostler, dean, Mills 
School (New York City), will be presented. A con- 
densation of the recommendations of the surveyors 
was published in ScHoot AND Soctety, February 7. 


Other Items 


Tue forthcoming meeting of the AASA in Atlantic 
City brings to mind the fact that this year marks the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the Essentialist 
Committee for the Advancement of American Educa- 
tion, which was launched in the same city on February 
26, 1938, by a committee comprising the late Michael 
Demiashkevich; the late William C. Bagley; Walter 
H. Ryle, president, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College (Kirksville) ; Louis Shores, then of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers; M. L. Shane; the late 
Guy M. Whipple; and F. Alden Shaw, headmaster, 
Detroit Country Day School, chairman and organizer. 
An early number of ScHoot anpD Soctrety will carry 
a brief resumé of the activities of the group during 
the decade. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
EDUCATION 


W. V. BapGer 
McMurry College, Abilene, Tex. 


Cost of education competes in the public mind with 
the necessity of supporting other private and govern- 








mental services and is limited in extent by the eco- 
nomic resources and interests of the people. In spite 
of the almost unanimous devotion of the American 
people to education, its support varies greatly from 
region to region. 


1R. B. Vance, ‘‘All These People.’’? Chapel Hill: 


1945, p. 420. 
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The extent to which our states tend to support edu- 
cation is shown in the average expenditures per pupil, 
in the average value of school property, and in the 
variations of salaries paid to teachers. The average 
cost of education per pupil enrolled in public schools, 
which includes all current expenses exclusive of inter- 
est and capital outlay, was $72 in 1938, ranging from 
¢22 in Mississippi to $130 in New York. The Far 
West spent $105, more than three times the $33 ex- 
pended in the Southeast. Both the Northwest with 
$69, and the Southwest with $53, fell below the na- 
tional average. 

The average pupil enrolled in the nation’s schools 
in 1938 had the use of property valued at $274. De- 
pending upon where he lived, this varied from $81 in 
Tennessee to $470 in New York. Values in the North- 
east, $382, were more than twice as great as those in 
the Southwest, $182.? 

In 1938 the average annual salary of school teachers 
in the United States was $1,374, ranging from $2,322 
in New York to $479 in Mississippi. The Far West 
and the Northeast with average salaries of $1,995 and 
$1,883 ranked highest outside New York. 

These comparisons, it will be admitted, are hardly 
adequate to indicate the differences in the level of 
education the country over. The small classes found 


’ in sparsely settled rural areas are more expensive, 
and, if overeome by consolidation of rural schools, 


the improvement necessitates added cost of transporta- 
tion. Before the school-consolidation movement be- 
came general, the regional proportion of one-room 
school buildings served as a measure of how sparse 
settlement affected rural education. One-room school 
buildings, however, still made up 52.8 per cent of all 
such structures in the nation in 1938, ranging from 88 
per cent in South Dakota to 7.2 in Utah. At the time 
New Mexico one-room schools were about one third of 
the over-all total. 

What has been said will serve as an introduction to 
the methods developed by Paul R. Mort and associates 
for measuring financial ability in relation to educa- 
tional need.* The index of financial ability, according 
to their method, can be measured by estimating the 
state’s revenues for education which would be raised 
under a uniform tax plan. This involves the knowl- 
edge not only of total income but of distribution of 
income among units. In order to determine the units 


Z °U. 8. Office of Education, ‘‘Statisties of State School 
Systems, 1937-1938.’ Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, p. 98; p. 
120, : : 

* Ibid., pp. 50, 106. 

*P. R. Mort and E. 8. Lawler, ‘‘ Principles and Meth- 
ods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education.’? Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
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of educational need they applied correction factors by 
states to all children of school age, 5-17. In sparsely 
settled rural areas a graduated correction factor not 
to exceed 1.70 was applied to allow for the high cost 
of small classes or the transportation expenses con- 
nected with the consolidation of rural schools. The 
final results are called units of educational need repre- 
senting the children of school age. 

The index of educational need results from apply- 
ing the correction factors to the population-residence 
break down, and is thus the ratio of the computed 
number of units of educational need to the number of 
children 5-17. By states the range is from 1.62 for 
North Dakota to 1.19 for New Jersey. Twenty states, 
all rural, exceed the national average of 1.30 in the 
general measure of the difficulty of educating children 
5-17; four fall on the average; and 24 fall below it. 
It is to be noted that all of the southwestern states 
exceed the national index of 1.30.° 

Investigation shows that in 1935-1936 the United 
States had over 41.6 million such units concentrated 
mainly in the Northeast, with 27.8 of the nation’s 
total, and the middle states with 26 per cent. The 
Southwest had 9.1 per cent, the Northwest 7.2 per 
cent, and the Far West was last with only 5.7 per 
cent. When actual educational expenditures are re- 
duced to these terms, it is found that the United States 
spent an average of $39.79 per unit of educational 
need as compared with $65.06 in the Far West and 
$24.65 in the Southwest.® 

The weakness of the Southwest is found in the lack 
of financial ability to support education. Comparison 
of the financial strength of states is made by the ap- 
plication of a uniform tax plan consisting of the fol- 
lowing six separate taxes: progressive personal-in- 
come tax, real-estate tax, business-income tax, stock- 
transfer tax, severance tax, and corporations tax. 
Under conditions as of 1935-1936 this tax is estimated 
to yield almost 2.7 billion dollars. For the nation this 
would give $65 per unit of educational need. 

Ability to support education at an adequate level 
may be regarded as a result of the relation between 
the units of need in each area and the amount of tax- 
able wealth and income. The task of relating educa- 
tional need to financial ability to support education 
is shown wherein the 41.6 million units of educational 
need in the nation are related to the $2,692,728,000 
that would be raised by a uniform tax plan. The 
Northeast has 27.8 per cent of the national educational 
needs and 45.2 of its financial ability to support edu- 
cation, a ratio of .61. The Southwest at the other ex- 


5 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
6 Ibid., p. 20. 
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treme has 9.12 per cent of the needs to 5.15 of ¢a- 
pacity, a ratio of 1.77.7 By states this ratio goes from 
the extreme of Mississippi, where need is 4.24 times 
financial ability, to Delaware, where the need is only 
one third of ability. In most of the southwestern 
states, with the exception of Texas, need exceeds 
ability almost two to one. 

How do states of differing needs and financial 
ability compare in the efforts they put forth to sup- 
port education? To some extent this may be measured 
by the degree to which citizens will limit other public 
services in order to pay for public education. Wealthy 
states with the best records spent the smallest propor- 
tion of their taxes on education, while the states of the 
Far West and Southwest, often with the poorest 
records, spent 43 per cent or more of their tax dollars. 

To answer the question we can compare the ratio 
of expenditures (1935-1936) to the estimated revenue 
that would be raised by the suggested tax plan. The 
annual expenditure for education was $39.79 per unit, 
while the recommended tax plan would raise $47.53. 
Hence, our national expenditure was 84 per cent of 
the estimated revenue, a figure that will serve as an 
index of effort. On this basis the index of effort to 
support education varies from 102 for the Northwest, 
93 for the middle states and Southeast, 92 for the 
Southwest, to 73 for the Northeast. The states with 
the poorest educational record exert the greatest effort 
to support education, while those who support eduea- 
tion at the highest levels do so with the least effort. 
Thus the index of effort ranged from Delaware with 
39 per cent to New Mexico with 160 per cent. Two 
states of the Southwest, New Mexico and Arizona, 
now spend as much or more on education than they 
would by the Mort Plan.*® 

If every state used all of its tax resources according 
to the best indications of a scientific plan, how much 
Federal aid would be required to give all children of 
school age adequate educational opportunities? Mort 
answers this question by assuming that all children of 
school age would be enrolled and that a minimum of 
$48 would be spent on each pupil, allowing for the 
correction of rural and urban conditions. To carry 
out such a program as of 1935-1936 would cost $575,- 
665,000 in Federal aid. For the nation the average 
sum needed per unit would be $13.83, as compared 
with only $3.11 in the Northeast and $2.33 in the Far 
West. It may be seen that nine ablest states would 
need no Federal aid to carry out this program. After 
taxing themselves to capacity under such a plan, 16 
states would still need $20 or more per unit of edu- 


7 Ibid., p. 68. 
8 Ibid., p. 12; Chart III, p. 20. 
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cational need. The southwestern region would ne 
$24.21 throughout, while New Mexico individug) 
would need $28.52. 

As public education has grown in this country fron 
little to big business, it has found its traditional origin 
something of a handicap in carrying out its profess 
aims. The task of education was originally assunej 
by the local district which undertook the burden of tg 
support. One of the ultimate aims of education has 
been to equalize the cultural and economic opportuyj. 
ties offered to our oncoming citizens. Here and there 
however, the local areas have of necessity been force 
to perpetuate their own economic inequalities in the 
education of their children. Coming later into the 
field, the Southwest found wide variations in the fiseqj 
ability of local districts.® 

The way each state meets this problem is largely 
matter of historical development, as good plans: can 
be found that have many variations in the degree of 
local, county, and state support of education. 

The support of public education should be studied 
from the points of view of (1) the level of gover. 
ment, and of (2) the type of tax. Estimates show 
that for all the states in 1935-1936 the local district 
furnished 63.5 per cent of all school support; the 
state, 29.4 per cent; and the county, 7.1 per cent. The 
extent of support offered schools by the local district 
ranged from 99 per cent in Nebraska to none in West 
Virginia. The proportion of school income furnished 
by the state government ranged from 92.3 per cent in 
Delaware to none in Oregon and Colorado. Much less 
of the support of schools was undertaken by the 
county in a fiscal unit, but here the variation ran frou 
56.4 per cent in Tennessee to none in 16 states. At the 
time in New Mexico the state assumed 51.7 per cent, 
the county 23.9 per cent, and the local district 244 
per cent. In Arizona the figures were: state 744, 
county 2.3, local district 23.3 per cent, respectively. 
Hence it is evident that the state has gone farther 
than the nation in transferring the tax burden from 
the local school district.?° 

The type of tax employed bears a close relation to 
the unit of government shouldering the main suppor! 
of education. As a matter of fact, the main resource 
of both the local and county units is still the general 
property tax—a tax largely on land, a form of prop- 
erty that has not been very productive of income be 
tween the two World Wars. In 1935-1936 this tat 
furnished 73.2 per cent of the support of education, 
ranging from 100 per cent in the five states of Nev 


y 


9 Vance, op. cit., p. 432. 
10 U. 8. Office of Education, ‘‘Statisties of State School 
Systems, 1937.’’ 
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vould nea 


. Jersey, Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, and Oregon to 8.1 
adividually 


per cent in Delaware. Business and miscellaneous 
taxes, largely corporation taxes, produced 8.7 per cent 
of total support, ranging from 29.6 per cent in South 
Carolina to nothing in six states.’ 

The question has been asked whether big business 
can support more education. Measured in terms of 


intry from 
onal Origin 

professed 
Y assumed 


den of tay assets and income or profits, corporate integration has 
cation has proceeded to such a degree that our national economy, 
P portun. which was onee primarily local and individual, is now 
and there, dominated by a few large national corporations which 


know no state or local boundaries. In 1942 income- 
tax reports were submitted to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau by 479,677 corporations. Of these 37,012 were 
inactive. Of the active corporations 172,723 reported 
no taxable income. The remaining 269,492 corpora- 
tions reported a total net income of "$24,052,358,000. 
There were 334 of these with net incomes of $10,000,- 
000 or more. These 334 corporations constituting one 
tenth of one per cent of the total number had 39 per 
cent of the total net income reported by all 269,942 
tax-paying corporations. When the assets of 34 “bil- 
lion dollar” corporations are compared with the as- 
sessed valuation of 48 states, it may be noted that 
each one of the 17 states had values less than the 
reported asset value of the smallest of the 34 business 
organizations,” 

About 11.4 per cent of school income was raised 
through taxes on consumption. The general sales tax 
accounted for 7 per cent, and the range is from New 
Mexico, where this tax contributed 38.7 per cent of the 
support of education, to twenty states that have no 
general sales tax. Luxury taxes were used by more 
states, but gave only 4.4 per cent to the support of 
education.}3 
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Personal income and inheritance taxes, so important 
in the Federal budget, contributed about 4.5 per cent 
to education in the states as a whole. Highway taxes 
are used to support education in only six states, the 
largest use being in Florida, where they support 26.8 
per cent of the burden. 

Tn all candor we must ask the question whether edu- 
cation pays the individual and regions for tax outlay 
and continued investments of resources, effort, and 
evolving “know how.” As with most of the answers 
to any eternal question, the answer began to be given 
some time ago. It’is now almost exactly one hundred 
years since Horace Mann, secretary, Massachusetts 
Board of Edueation, presented in his report to that 
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P New 11 Vanee, op. cit., p. 433. 


_12J. C. O’Mahoney, ‘‘Crisis of Capitalism,’’ Survey 
Graphic, XXXVI (February, 1947), pp. 43-44. 

\8C. Heer, ‘‘Federal Aid and the Tax Problem,’’ 
: yr isis D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939, 
). e 
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political group the arguments for the “pecuniary value 
of education, both to individual and society.” At that 
time education had come to be looked upon as one of 
the important foundations of progress. In presenting 
those arguments Mann noted that the “eulogists” of 
education rarely in those days “descended to so humble 
duty as to demonstrate” such a value. The Fifth Re- 
port, for 1841, presented, as already noted, the ad- 
vantages of education for the individual and its value 
to industry and science. It was printed and distrib- 
uted at public expense in New York, England, and 
Germany. Mann wrote, of course, about many other 
important educational matters in the twelve distin- 
guished reports which he made to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

Seventy-five years after Commissioner Mann had 
presented his arguments on the value of education or 
schooling, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior a 
document by A. Caswell Ellis that bore the title, “The 
Money Value of Education.” The bulletin stated that 
the average citizens of Massachusetts daily produced 
84 cents, of the U. S. 55 cents, and Tennessee, 38 cents, 
although the exact method by which these figures were 
arrived at was not made clear. About this time Mas- 
sachusetts was spending $38.55 and Tennessee was 
spending $4.68 per pupil. The alleged affect of edu- 
eation upon the accumulation of income was also 
noted. 

In “Was College Worth While?” (1936) John R. 
Tunis, who graduated from Harvard in 1911, under- 
took to find out something about the 629 living mem- 
bers of his class. The members who responded to 
questions on their progress or lack of it, since the Uni- 
versity decorated them on June 22, 1911, numbered 
541. Tunis was astonished to find that one eighth of 
this group of graduates, twenty-five years from col- 
lege, were living either off the government or their 
families. Some of them were unable to spell the name 
of the president of their university. The average in- 
come was under $4,500 a year; there was no such thing 
as security. Tunis concluded his study by saying that, 
if the record told the facts, the chief ambitions of his 
classmates were to vote the Republican ticket, to keep 
out of the breadline, and break 100 at golf. Enviable 
ambitions? 

The function of education has often been given legal 
definition by the courts. One such statement reads: 
“Free schooling furnished by the State is not so much 
a right granted to pupils as a duty imposed upon them 
by the public good. . . . While most people regard the 
public schools as a means of great personal advantage 
to the pupils, the fact is too often overlooked that they 
are the governmental means of protecting the State 
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against the consequences of an ignorant and ineom- 
petent citizenship.”'* Today the direct consequences 
are at least fourfold: military, social, economic, and 
political. People with less than five years of schooling 

14 Fogg vs. Board of Education of Littleton, 76 N. H. 
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are limited in their participation in the defense of 
their country. Unschooled citizens are more likely tp 
become public charges. Citizens ill-informed and yp. | 
skilled become the prey of false leaders and thy; 
threaten or break down the equitable functioning 9 
established institutions. 





ELIMINATING RELIGIOUS ILLITERACY 


Denton L. GEYER 
Chicago Teachers College 


THE article entitled “Shall American School Children 
Be Religiously Illiterate?” by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
in ScHooL AND Society, November 29, 1947, raises 
many interesting questions. “To have religion recog- 
nized and presented in the schools as one of mankind’s 
predominant concerns” is Dr. Fosdick’s plea, for 
“religion moves, vastly potent, in the world today. 
One must be blind, indeed, not to see the evidence of 
its power.” The schools ought, therefore, to help 
youth understand the nature and the influence of this 
potent force, as a means of understanding the culture 
in which he lives. 

That young people are religiously illiterate today 
was amply evident to the chaplains serving in the 
recent war. The functions and teachings of all 
churches were unknown to most of them. While we 
can agree, therefore, with Dr. Fosdick’s description of 
the situation, we find ourselves unable to agree with 
his method of dealing with it. 

Dr. Fosdick points out that “education in the sense 
of imparting factual information is not enough; no 
nation was ever more literate, more educated than 
Germany ; yet see what she did!” To prevent our own 
nation from doing such things, the author maintains 
that we must teach religion in the schools. He forgets 
that religion has been taught in the publie schools of 
Germany since a period considerably antedating both 
Our own country, without such teaching, 
The reasoning here is based 


world wars. 
conducted itself better. 
on an oversight. 

The article states that the only way to meet the 
hostile faiths of Fascism and Communism is to gen- 
erate faith in liberty and democracy with the aid of the 
Christian religion through its emphasis on the dignity 
and value of the human soul. The author forgets that 
this religion supported the kaiser in Germany, the 
ezar in Russia, and Franeo in Spain, none of whom 
was a prominent advocate of democracy. 

The article contends that the publie schools are not 
neutral in matters of religion, since, by omitting 
religion from the curriculum, they give youth the im- 


pression that it is not important and since they permit 
the teaching of materialistic science without permitting 
a reply by religion. The first contention assumes that 
young people believe that subjects are selected for the 
curriculum on the basis of their importance. The 
readiness with which students cut classes and welcome 
holidays might call this assumption into question, 
It is quite likely that young people have a dim aware. 
ness that many subjects retain their places because the 
teachers like to teach them, are prepared to teach 
them, and are organized to defend them; that others 
are retained because they make valuable employes for 
the dominant group in the community; others, because 
they have become traditional, and knowledge of them 
is necessary to have “the marks of an educated man.” 
Further, subjects really considered important by 
young people, such as how to get along with others, 
how to make large amounts of money, and how to 
behave toward members of the opposite sex, are not 
commonly taught. It, therefore, appears rash to 
assume that, when young people observe that religion 
is not taught in publie schools, they will conclude that 
it is unimportant. 

Counteracting materialistie science can best be done, 
perhaps, by introducing the newer science which 
abandons materialistic hypotheses in many areas for 
different assumptions. Jeans, Eddington, Millikan, 
and Compton are more likely to be influential with 
young people than representatives of organizations 
which youth often believes to be traditionally hostile 
to science. 

The article admits that spiritual values are taught 
as aesthetic values in art, musie, and literature courses, 
and as moral values in many other courses and situa- 
tions, but contends nevertheless that such values all 
stem from a central souree, religion, and that this there- 
fore should also be taught. One wonders how a con- 
scientious teacher would answer a pupil’s questions 
about what happens where religion is taken most 
seriously, as in India where rival sects are killing each 
other by the thousands, or in Palestine, or in Mencken's 
Bible Belt at home, with its violations of the Fifteenth 
Amendment and its addiction to lynching. Effective 
teachers might be hard to secure. 

The definite proposals in the article are two: first, 
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lefense of that the influence of religion upon our culture be 
> likely tg taught, and, second, that the doctrines of three princi- 
d and wp. | pal religions—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—be 
and thus explained through the preparation of impartial text- 


hooks presenting the essentials of each. These proj- 
ects, it is held, require public-school courses devoted 
to religion. But it is possible that both these objec- 
tives could be better achieved in other ways. 

The influence of religion upon our eulture could be 
taught as a part of our history. The history teacher, 
trained in historical objectivity, could probably make 
a closer approach to impartiality than anyone else. 
Further, he is the person best qualified to relate one 
foree in our development to another. Textbooks could 
be revised to expand this topic. 

A presentation of the doctrines of different religions 
might better be taught outside the publie schools. A 
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textbook for general school use would be extremely 
difficult to prepare. Again, the teacher in a com- 
munity of strong religious feeling would probably 
protect herself by making the course innocuous, as she 
now does in civics courses when she teaches the strue- 
ture rather than the actual functioning of government. 
More promising would appear to be study groups in- 
dependent of the school. The motivation for joining 
them could be given in the history courses just de- 
seribed. The teacher not dependent on the public 
pay roll could afford to make his course dynamie and 
interesting. The techniques developed for adult circles 
studying the Great Books would show him how, and 
with that amount of help a free teacher would be more 
likely to become effective than a teacher fearful of 
antagonizing citizens who control his source of live- 
lihood. 
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THE LORGE AND FLESCH READABILITY 
FORMULAE: A CORRECTION 


IrvinG LorGE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In October, 1939, Lorge’ published the basic corre- 
lations and regression weights for a series of formulae 
for the prediction of the reading difficulty of selec- 
tions for children. Subsequently, Flesch? using the 
Lorge data published another regression formula for 
predicting readability. The complete exposition’ of 
the Lorge formula, including directions and work- 
sheets, was published in 1944. 
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error, but especially in this instance since the work 
of another was affected. 

The complete correlation matrix for all the related 
variables is given in Table 1. 


The variables of Table 1 are: 
5=number of personal pronouns per hundred 
words 


2=number of different hard words per hun- 
dred words (outside the Dale 769 list) 


6 = average sentence length in words 


8=number of prepositional phrases per hun- 
dred words 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIABLES OF INTERNAL STRUCTURE WITH THE CRITERION : BASED ON 376 PASSAGES FROM THE 
McCALL-CRABBS TEST LESSONS IN READING 
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About a year ago, at the request of Edgar Dale and 
Jeanne Chall, the Lorge data were sent to the Ohio 
State University. There, in routine recomputation of 
the Lorge material, they discovered some computa- 
tional errors. These errors affect the correlation 
matrix, and, of course, the regression coefficients. 
While the work in the Institute apparently was 
checked twice the error slipped through. I regret the 
error in the standard deviations. I always regret 
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T = weighted index of word frequency for pas- 
sage 
M=Filesch’s morphemes (the number of affixes 
per hundred words) 
h=Flesch’s human interest (the number of 
references per hundred words) 
C;. = eriterion, the reading grade for individuals 
answering just half of the questions in 
each passage. 
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In Table 2 are given the regression weights in stand- 
ard score form and multiple correlation coefficients for 
certain combinations of variables for the prediction of 
readability. 
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Lorge .10X, +.06X,+.10X, +1.99 
Flesch .07X,, + .07X, — .05X,, + 3.27 


Variant 1.07X,, + .06X, + .11X, + 1.89 


If one wishes to predict the criterion C,,, the read. 











TABLE 2 
THE PARTIAL REGRESSION WEIGHTS IN STANDARD SCORE FORM FOR PREDICTING CRITERION Cso: BASED ON CORRELATIONS oP 
TABLE 1 
Lorge Flesch 1 2 3 +t 5 6 7 
5 — 001 — 001 — .149 — 016 
2 452 452 .529 460 157 
6 .183 .235 .200 .198 183 .208 165 
7 — O77 
8 184 212 172 183 214 215 "129 
_ 125 
M 442 443 .419 492 -266 
h — .172 —.117 — .120 — .092 
R* .670 .662 677 .679 .670 645 658 657 705 








* Multiple correlation coefficient between criterion and variables specified in each column. 


The multiple correlation coefficients suggest that 
there is very little choice among the several three- 
variable prediction formulae. In absolute size, the 
best prediction is made from the use of Flesch’s 
morpheme factor and Gray and Leary’s* average 
sentence length and the number of prepositional 
phrases per hundred words. As suggested by Lorge, 
the three major structural factors contributing to 
passage difficulty are vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and idea density. The factors M and 2 appraise 
vocabulary; the factor 6, sentence structure; and 
factor 8, idea density (since the greater the number 
of prepositional phrases the greater the idea satura- 
tion). 

If all eight factors had been used, the multiple 
correlation would only go to .705. Since Lorge’ had 
obtained a multiple correlation of .742 with the fac- 
tors used by Morriss-Halverson (unpublished), the 
various formulae demonstrate the importance of the 
vocabulary factor, either as number of different words 
or as number of different senses of different words. 
The Morriss-Halverson technique considers vocabulary 
under the classifications elemental, loealisms, concrete, 
and abstract. In Lorge’s analysis the greater the rela- 
tive frequency of abstract words, the greater is the 
difficulty of the passage, and, conversely, the greater 
the relative frequency of elemental words, the easier 
the passage. 

It must be emphasized, however, that any read- 
ability formula, at best, is an estimate of relative 
difficulty and never a prescription for writing. The 
formula can suggest how easy or hard the passage is; 
it is never an absolute determination since empirical 
difficulty is based on the number of questions ecor- 
rectly answered by a group; and the difficulty of the 
questions can be so structured as to give false values 
for the passage. 

In raw score form, the formulae predicting eri- 
terion C,, from three factors are: 


ing grade at which three fourths of the questions ar 
answered correctly, add an additional 1.8660 to each 
predicted score. 

The correlation between the values estimated by the 
erroneous Lorge formula and the corrected Lorge 
formula is about .94 so that the relative difficulties 
by the new formula will correspond pretty closely to 
those of the old. 
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ARON, MARGUERITE. The Ursulines. Pp. xiii+ 208. Declan 
X. MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New York /. 
1947. $3.00. 

Translated from the original French by Mother Angela 


Griffin, O.S.U. 
2 


BENEDICT, RUTH, AND GENE WELTFISH. In Henry’s Back- 
yard. Unpaged. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St, 
New York 21. 1948. $2.00. 

The drawings in this clever and amusing book are based 00 
the cartoon-movie, “Brotherhood of Man,” in which Henry 
was the “star,” and the text, prepared by two members of 
the department of anthropology at Columbia University, 
based on the pamphlet, “Races of Mankind,” published by 
the Public Affairs Committee. The movie was also based on 
this pamphlet. 

e 


BrxLer, Lorin E., HoMerR Hurst, AND JOHN H. BRIGHT’. 
‘¢Our Federal Constitution.’’ Bulletin, Series XL, No. 
3. Pp. v+44. Muskingum College, New Concord, 


Ohio. 1948. 
Occasional Studies, No. II. 
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hawson, MiLpRED A., AND JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER. 
‘Language and Daily Use. Illustrated. Pp. ix +246. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1947. $1.40. 


For grade 3. 


° 
_ Language for Daily Use. Illustrated. 
Pp. ix + 278. World Book Company. 1947. $1.48. 
For grade 4. 
* 
__—. Language for Daily Use. Illustrated. 
Pp. ix+ 310. World Book Company. 1948. $1.52. 


For grade 5. * 
__——, Language for Daily Use. Illustrated. 
Pp. ix +342. World Book Company. 1948. $1.56. 
For grade 6. 


DiLLAWAY, NEWTON. Consent. Pp. 80. Montrose Press, 
Wakefield, Mass. 1947. $1.25. 


Presents a scientific method developed for the purpose of 
“teaching man to consent to the cause and constitution of 
the universe.” 

e 
The Lesson of Okinawa. Illustrated. Pp. 
34, Montrose Press. 1947. $0.75. 
Studies, with pictures, made on Okinawa during the war 
that show the remarkable emotional stability of the native 
people of this island. 





Doicu, Epwarp W. Helping Your Child with Reading. 
Pp. 16. Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. 1948. 
This booklet is not available for general sale but is in- 
cluded in each set of Dolch “Aids-to-Reading.” Four of 
these sets have been prepared in the form of games for 
children from preschool to grade 4 or later. The price for 
the complete set is $4.75, but each set may be purchased 

~ separately. A descriptive catalogue may be obtained from 

©} the publisher. 

7 e 
‘Education in Transition.” 

% Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, No. 29. Pp. iv +355. 
lished by the university. 1947. 

_ Proceedings of the 34th Annual Schoolmen’s Week joint 

- meeting with the Southeastern Convention District of the 

1 Pennsylvania State Education Association, March 18—22, 

is 


University of Pennsylvania 
Pub- 


1947, 
e 
IVANS, MABEL LAWRENCE. Seven Problems of Education: 





The Evans Plan. Pp. xi+40. Montrose Press, Wake- 
field, Mass. 1947. $0.50. 

Friends of Miss Evans were responsible for having the 
manuseript, on which the last months of her life had been 
spent, published after her death in April, 1947. Further 
information concerning the plan may be obtained from 


Newton Dillaway, Wakefield, Mass. 


Hiroshima by John Hersey. 


ss: - oi alka aes leak eae 


Frank, Ropert (editor). 


a 


- Pp.vii+150. Oxford Book Company, 222 Fourth Ave., 
~ New York 3. 1948. $0.60 (paper), $0.80 (cloth). 

'_ A special school edition for sale only through high schools 
' in the United States and Canada by arrangement with the 
f original publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, and the author. Inter- 
-— ested teachers may request approval copies for examination 


= by writing to Department H, Oxford Book Company. 


; * 
BF uLter, B. A. G. A History of Philosophy. Pp. viii+ 
960. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10. 1947. $4.75. 
A revised edition; first published in 1938. 


_ Harrnert, Roperr ©., 8.J. Equal Rights for Children. 


Pp. 40. 
1947, 
Discusses public-welfare benefits for all American children. 


American Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
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‘‘Higher Education for American Democracy.’’ Vol. V: 
‘¢Finaneing Higher Education.’’ Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. Pp. x+ 68. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.25. 
The last of the policy statements of the report. 


HorrMANn, SYLVAN, AND C. HARTLEY GRATTAN (editors). 

News of the Nation: A Newspaper History of the 
United States. Distributed by Prentice-Hall. 1947. 
$2.16. 
Factually accurate historical events from the year 1493 to 
1941 are given in tabloid form. The foreword is by Allan 
Nevins, professor of history, Columbia University. Index 
and supplementary index. 


KAPLAN, Oscar J. (editor). Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance. Vols. I and II. Pp. xxi+1,422. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1948. 


$18.50 for set. 
* 


KreLy, EpMonp R. ‘‘Surveying Instruments: Their His- 
tory and Classroom Use.’’ 19th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Pp. xiii+ 
411. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1947. $3.00. 


Leadership for Horizon Club. Pp. 29. Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., 16 E. 48th St., New York 17. 1947. $0.35. 
A booklet yrapaces for the volunteer leaders of Camp Fire 
high-school groups which may be used interchangeably by 
other organizations interested in leadership with teen-age 
groups. 

2 

McMaHon, CLARA P. Education in Fifteenth-Century 
England. Pp. ix+181. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1947. $2.25 (paper). 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 
35, edited by Florence E. Bamberger. 


MorGan, HazEL Nowavec (editor). Musie Education 
Source Book. Pp. xiii+256. Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
1947. $3.50. 

A synopsis of data, opinion, and recommendations, with 
a selection of pertinent material from current releases of 
the organization. 


a 
MorGan, Joun J. B., AND GrorGE D. LovELL. The Psy- 
chology of Abnormal People. Pp. xi+673. Longmans 


Green. 1948. $4.50. 
A eens of the late Professor Morgan’s book of the same 
title. 

* 
Tilustrated by 
1948, 


Drama in Our Time. 


NAGELBERG, M. M. 
Pp. iv+478. Harcourt Brace. 


Don Freeman. 
$1.96. 

Designed to present for study by high-school juniors and 
seniors a wide variety of contemporary plays, with numerous 


study helps. 


Opportunities for Psychologists, Psychiatrists, and Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers. Pp. 38. Western Personnel 
Institute. 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
1948. $1.00. 

An occupational brief directing the attention of students 
to new and growing opportunities or those about which 
little information is available. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE Al VANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Coe of Education for New Jersey. 
GEORGE D. 


Cincinnati. 


SNAVELY., Executive Director, 
STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Association of American Colleges 
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SisterR Mary Davin, S.S.N.D. The College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, 1895-1945. Pp. xiv+219. Declan 
X. McMullen Company. 1947. $3.00. 

The preface is contributed by the Reverend John Tracy 
Ellis, associate professor of American Church History, the 
Catholic University of America. 

a 


SmitH, Ropert ORrA. Personality and Cultural Factors 
Affecting the Religion of College Students. Photo- 
offset. Pp. ix+194. May be obtained from the author, 
Lane Hall, University of Michigan. 1948. $1.50. 

The study, a thesis offered for the M.A. degree in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is based on a survey made at Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, 1944—45. 


STEWART, ROBERT BRUCE, AND Roy Lyon. Debt Financ- 
ing of Plant Additions for State Colleges and Unwer- 
sities. Pp. xiii+271. Purdue Research Foundation, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 1948. 


VOLLERT, CyriL, S.J. (translator). Compendium of The- 

ology by St. Thomas Aquinas. Pp. xx+366. B. 
Herder Book Company, 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2. 
1947. $4.00. 
The translation was undertaken by the dean of St. Louis 
University School of Divinity (St. Marys, Kans.) to enable 
students, who had not mastered Latin sufficiently to read 
the work in the original, to acquaint themselves directly 
with the thought of the great leader. 


ZACHARIAS, H. C. E. Protohistory. Pp. vii+391. B. 
Herder Book Company. 1947. $4.00. 
Recounts the development of human thought from palaeo- 


lithic times to the Persian monarchy. 
leges throughout the 


AM ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 

C0 I LEG f for recommendations 
for those trained in 


the different fields of 
28 E. JACKSON 





Universities and Col- 


Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 


partments. 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T._A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 
‘‘“A man never stands so straight as when z 
he stoops to help a child.”’ 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 


Member—-National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Coeducational « Dormitories and Cafeteria 
Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 
Special Conferences: ‘‘Ways to Mental Health” and 
“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 




















(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York | 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUI"’” “cSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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